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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Wuite swiftly-moving, historic world events have natural- 
ly dominated our pages during the past two months— 
and this seems likely to continue in the months ahead— 
next week our readers can look forward to what we think 
will be a welcome change of pace. For the December 10 
New Leaper will be our annual Christmas Book Number, 
devoted primarily to reviews and essays on the leading 
books and writers of this somewhat somber holiday season. 
Here is our tentative lineup: 

© Granville Hicks, whose devastating critique of New 
Yorker book reviews made our Spring Book Number an in- 
ternational conversation piece, provides a fitting sequel with 
a provocative essay on reviews and reviewing. 

® Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor at Union Theological 
Seminary and a leading essayist, critic and author — his 
latest book is The Self and the Drama of History — reviews 
Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, by James MacGregor 
Burns, winner of this year’s annual Tamiment Book Award. 

© Diana Trilling, noted critic and essayist, reviews Ed- 
mund Wilson’s newest volume, Piece of My Mind. 

© Allan Nevins, professor of American history at Colum- 
bia and author of more good books on it than we could 
name, analyzes Eric Goldman’s The Crucial Decade. 

® Virgilia Peterson, lecturer, former moderator of Author 
Meets the Critics, and long a reviewer of fiction for lead- 
ing journals, discusses Bitter Honeymoon, and Other Stories, 
by Alberto Moravia. 

© Clement Greenberg, Associate Editor of Commentary 
and perhaps the nation’s leading art critic, scans Picasso, 
by Frank Elgar and Robert Maillard. 

© F. W. Dupee, noted critic and author of a widely ac- 
claimed study of Henry James, reviews D. H. Lawrence, by 
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Anthony Beal and Paste Restante, by Harry Moore, which 
also deals with Lawrence. 

© Quincy Howe, American Broadcasting Company com- 
mentator and author of A World History of Our Own Times, 
examines The Big Thaw, by New York Times foreign-affairs 
columnist C. L. Sulzberger. 

© Robert E. Fitch, a frequent contributor to THE New 
LEADER and other leading periodicals and Dean of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion, studies Erich Fromm’s The Art of 
Loving. 

© Leslie A. Fiedler, professor of English at Montana State 
University and now a visiting professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity, examine Giovanni's Room, by James Baldwin. 

® Gerald Sykes, whose Children of Light is the latest 
of a long string of well-received novels, offers a stirring 
essay on Jackson Pollack. 

BirtHpAys: Last week in New York, two birthdays were 
celebrated by two men born in two Georgias. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, born in White Plains, Georgia, was 85; Irakli 
Georgievich Tseretelli, born in Tiflis, Georgia, was 75. 
They came here years ago in pursuit of much the same 
ideal: freedom of the human spirit from bondage and 
ignorance. Kilpatrick, next to John Dewey America’s most 
influential educator, has been the beloved guiding spirit 
of Columbia University’s Teachers College, as well as a 
stalwart in the ranks of many just causes. Tseretelli, lead- 
er of the Social Democratic party in the Russian Revolu- 
tion, has devoted a lifetime to fighting Tsarist autocracy, 
Bolshevism and Nazism. Despite the inevitable disillusion- 
ments of social action, both men retain their wit, tolerance 
and curiosity. Even more important, their passion for de- 
mocracy, intelligence and social justice remains unimpaired. 
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EDITORIAL 


DJILAS AND NAGY 


WO WEEKS AGO, Milovan Djilas wrote in THE NEw 
LEADER: “Human history is changing in Eastern 
Europe, and that is its center today.” A month ago, Imre 
Nagy proclaimed the neutrality of revolutionary Hungary 
and appealed to the United Nations for protection. Today, 
these two men have become symbols of the shame and 
glory of our time: the glory of the Eastern European 
workers, students and writers battling for democracy; 
the shame of the Western governments abandoning them. 
Neither Djilas nor Nagy is a perfect hero for the all- 
Red, all-white morality plays of U.S. propaganda agen- 
cies. When Stalin died, both men were Communists. But, 
as so many forgot, both Communists were also men—men 
springing from the tortured earth of an Eastern Europe 
torn by strife since 1848. 

Djilas, the radical student leader of the 1930s and 
Partisan hero of the 1940s, was a Communist before he 
had read Marx or Lenin; his Montenegrin parish priest 
had spoken nobly of the communal life of the early Chris- 
tians. For this vision Djilas endured for more than two 
decades the shattering inner turmoil engendered by the 
monstrous perversion called Stalinism. When he came to 
fight it, he could not stay long at the half-way house of 
“national Communism.” He was expelled from Tito’s 
party in 1954 because he believed in democratic social- 
ism (though that did not prevent American commentators 
from dubbing him a “dissident Communist”). Totalitari- 
anism, Djilas wrote in THE New LEADER, “is a mere 
excuse for the exploitation of the workers by bureaucracy 
and a new ruling class.” 

The significance of these words may elude the “people’s 
capitalism” showmen in Washington, but they express 
the sentiments which unite the students and workers of 
Hungary with the world’s democratic labor movement. 
For these words, Milovan Djilas was arrested by Tito’s 
gendarmes. Timid Washington, which would not lift a 
finger to help 9 million Hungarians, cannot be expected 
to lose sleep over Djilas. But those who do care for free- 
dom and social justice must speak out. We appeal to all 
labor, socialist and humanitarian organizations through- 
out the world, as well as to associations of journalists 
and lawyers, to protest the arrest of Milovan Djilas. We 
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urge them to send their cables, letters and resolutions not 
only to Tito himself, but to the members of the Party 
Central Committee, to the editors of Borba and Politika, 
to the Yugoslav lawyers’ and journalists’ associations, to 
Yugoslav embassies and missions everywhere. Let demo- 
cratic labor make clear to Belgrade its recognition that 
Tito’s equivocal behavior toward Hungary and his arrest 
of Djilas are one and the same. No matter what Tito may 
say as he participates in Moscow factional fights, Djilas 
is now the living embodiment in Yugoslavia of the demo- 
cratic revolution gathering force throughout Eastern 
Europe. Whoever represses Djilas is an enemy of the 
East European workers—and, indeed, of the workers of 
the world. 


IKE Djiuas, Imre Nagy grew up in the disordered 

mélange that was 20th-century Middle Europe. In 
1918, he saw the Budapest workers overthrow the Haps- 
burgs, then participated in a minor role in the short-lived 
“Soviet Republic” of Bela Kun. For almost three decades 
thereafter, Nagy was a Communist with a strange ambi- 
tion. It was his aim to divide the great baronial estates 
which dominated the countryside under the Hapsburgs 
and which were restored under Admiral Horthy. In 
1945, with the aid of the Soviet Army, Imre Nagy, Min- 
ister of Agriculture in the Provisional Government of 
Liberated Hungary, achieved his aim: The land was 
divided among the peasants. Still, he remained a strange 
figure among the Hungarian Communists; they called 
him “the kulak” in derision. As the party of Matyas 
Rakosi began crushing democratic parties and then col- 
lectivizing the land, Nagy receded into the background. 
In 1953, a few weeks after the East German uprising, he 
was catapulted into the Premiership. His policy was to 
end forced collectivization of agriculture, raise workers’ 
real wages, and transfer power from the hard-core Party 
and police apparatus to the broader “National Front.” 
When he was ousted in 1955, a few weeks after the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin victory in Moscow, he became the 
most popular man in Hungary. Unpublicized visits to the 
factories and farms after his expulsion from the Party 
increased his prestige and made him the rallying-point 





for the writers, students and workers rising against the 
Rakosi regime. 

When the Hungarian Revolution broke out on October 
23, Rakosi’s stooge (and Tito’s recent guest) Erné Gero 
tried to ruin Nagy by ordering the secret police to fire on 
the people, calling for Soviet intervention, and then 
handing Nagy the Premiership. But within a week Nagy 
went all the way from “moderate Communism” to democ- 
racy: He organized a government comprising all demo- 
cratic parties, promised free elections, and withdrew from 
the Soviet bloc. 

When Nagy joined the democratic revolution, he re- 
ceived the support of the entire Hungarian people. He 
received only sanctimonious words from the same Wash- 
ington circles that had long been bellowing about “libera- 
tion.” The United States did not act to guarantee Hun- 
gary’s neutrality. It did not act to obtain a United 
Nations guarantee of Hungary’s neutrality. It did not 
consider the thought of sending UN observers to Hun- 
gary until the second Soviet intervention was well under 
way. It consistently ignored the thought of sending an 
international police force and rejected the pleas of thou- 
sands of Europeans ready to volunteer to fight along- 
side the Hungarian people. On the crucial weekend of 
November 3-4, U.S. policy was summed up in the pro- 
posal of Henry Cabot Lodge on Saturday evening to 
defer UN discussion of Hungary until Monday morning. 
A few days later, Mr. Lodge (carrying out the wishes of 
Messrs. Eisenhower, Dulles and Hoover) raised not the 
slightest objection to the immediate seating of the repre- 
sentative of the Kadar puppet regime as the delegate of 
Hungary, Anna Kethly, the Social Democratic veteran 
who was the only member of the Nagy Government to 
reach freedom, was given a strenuous brush-off. When 
Hungary’s fight against Soviet armored divisions became 
a general strike and partisan battle, Lodge’s chief feat 
was to eliminate reference to genocide from the Cuban 
resolution condemning Soviet mass deportations. 

While Washington worried about Arab oil wells and 
sought to accommodate V. K. Krishna Menon, Nagy and 





DO YOU HEAR? 


Bare fists and sticks that beat upon 
The sides of tanks in Budapest 
And leave no mark send forth a sound 
Reverberating without rest 
That, hollow and metallic, rolls 
Across long miles of land and sea 
And keeps the sleep at night from you, 
And keeps the sleep at night from me. 


—Richard Armour 








his fellow ministers, accompanied by their families, were 
in the Yugoslav Embassy. They were a source of consid- 
erable embarrassment to Tito, who was among the first 
to applaud the Kadar puppet regime and the Soviet armed 
intervention which had installed it. The Yugoslavs at- 
tempted to unload Nagy on the Kadar group, and an 
agreement is said to have been drawn up guaranteeing 
the revolutionary Premier safe conduct. But the Kadar 
“Government” (still comprising only the six men who 
had formed it) did not and does not rule anyone, least of 
all Ivan Serov’s Soviet security police or the remnants of 
its Hungarian equivalent, the AVH. These marauding 
war criminals kidnaped Nagy, Julia Rajk and the rest of 
their party before they had progressed a few yards be- 
yond the Embassy doors. 

Meanwhile, America, self-styled “leader of the free 
world,” salved its uneasy conscience by doling out money 
to a few (though not all) of the 75,000 unhappy refugees 
from Communist terror in Hungary. It continued to deal 
with the six-man Kadar regime and continued to ignore 
the 9 million workers, peasants and young people still 
struggling in Hungary. More than that, it continued to 
ignore the freedom fighters beginning to speak out in 
Poland and other countries of Eastern Europe. Having 
done nothing to guarantee Nagy, it did nothing to guard 
Gomulka’s Poland against a repetition of the Soviet blood- 
bath in Hungary. Washington thus can take a good share 
of the credit for the recent Polish-Soviet agreement and 
for the slow-down in the “democratization” process. The 
Administration is perfectly prepared to weep crocodile 
tears for Poland, even as it will shed them for Imre Nagy 
once his fate is settled. But the architects of America’s 
bipartisan foreign “policy” will do nothing to avoid or 
to stop the killing, torture and imprisonment of revolu- 
tionary democrats in Eastern Europe. The President who 
flew to Geneva to exchange homilies with Khrushchev and 
Bulganin now flies to the Augusta golf course while the 
Hungarian workers, amid starvation and winter’s frost, 
continue their battle for liberty. And the President “acts” 
with the full approval of the “responsible leaders” of both 
parties. Merely to imagine Franklin Roosevelt or Wendell 
Willkie, Woodrow Wilson or Theodore Roosevelt, in the 
same situation is to realize the tragedy of our present 
leadership. 

It is fortunate for the world, though it will be the 
everlasting shame of American democracy, that the East 
European revolution—that “new chapter in the history 
of humanity,” as Milovan Djilas called it—can and will 
triumph despite Washington, as despite Moscow. Perhaps, 
looking at it from the standpoint of values higher than 
Cadillacs and heavy-industry statistics, that is as it should 
be; we do not deserve to share this revolution’s victory. 
Nevertheless, Imre Nagy and Milovan Djilas remind us 
that, from the simple standpoint of saving brave lives, 
there was—and is—so much we could do. 
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BOHN 


the secret of the Old Farmer's 
Almanac. | have heen reading it 
for years. When the rather fat en- 


| AM JUST beginning to recognize 


velope bearing it was plumped down 
on my desk along about Thanksgiv- 
ing time, a certain feeling would 
percolate through my frame. And 
when I ripped off the envelope and 
brought to view the good old yellow 
cover which, thank God, no smart- 
alec has tried to improve, I would 
say to myself: “Here is one thing 
which hasn’t changed.” 

This year, the 165th issue of the 
good old book came at the most ap- 
propriate possible time. It reached 
me about a week before Election Day. 
That is, just when the candidates 
were shouting their loudest to make 
us believe that the world was facing 
absolutely new problems and_ that 
everything would positively go to 
pot unless we voted this way or that, 
I saw before me the serene faces of 
Ben Franklin and of Robert B. 
Thomas, the man who got out the 
first issue of the Almanac in 1792. 
From that time down to 1956, this 
persistent 
missed a year. And somehow it gives 
a feel of shoddiness to a good deal of 
our political palaver. 

I was set to thinking when I read 


publication has never 


that the circulation of this ancient 
annual runs to well over a million. 
It is sold at the newsstands in all 
our larger towns. Bob Sagendorph, 
the current editor and the man who 
saved the ancient publication when 
it was near death and placed it on 
its present prosperous basis, takes 
his metropolitan circulation with im- 


pressive calm. But he _ publishes 
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Farmers Almanac 
For City Folk 


with justified pride quotations, re- 
ferences and comments from papers 
in nearly every part of the country. 

I must write to Mr. Sagendorph 
and ask him if he has had any com- 
ments from California. For, if my 
theory is correct, Californians should 
enjoy the old publication more than 
anyone else. My notion is that, of 
the million readers of this hardy 
perennial, perhaps a few hundreds 
are farmers and the rest live in the 
depths of cities and suburbs. J. 
Donald Adams, of the Times Book 
Review, suggested on May 6 that 
you supplement whatever almanac 
you have by acquiring the OFA. 
“Particularly if you live in the city,” 
he adds. His reason is: “Then you'll 
be kept aware of all the things we 
lose touch with there.” 

I think Mr. Adams has hit upon 
the secret of this old book of farmer’s 
wit and wisdom. It is no longer a 
farmer’s almanac. It is a cityman’s 
almanac done in farmer’s style and 
filled with the countryman’s sort of 
matter, After coming home from 
their offices and shops and settling 
down luxuriously in their steam- 
heated apartments, the city folk love 
to read about the good old days on 
the farm. They are reminded of 
maple sugar, of going after nuts, of 
jingling bells and sleighing parties. 
They recall how good these things 
used to be and wonder whether other 
boys are enjoying them now with the 
old gusto. 

Modern novelists have given a wry 
picture of life on the American farm. 
They would have us believe that 
it was a center of vice, selfishness, ig- 
norance and squalor, But the boys 
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who grew up in the midst of plant- 
ing and harvesting know that coun- 
try life is not like that. They are 
happy to have their imaginations 
aroused by the pictured symbols in 
this almanac. 

The little essays that accompany 
the twelve months seem to me es- 
pecially well done this year. Who- 
ever the author is, he touches truly 
and well the psychology of the city 
man thinking back to a happy boy- 
hood on the farm. Living now in 
town, where he enjoys all the charms 
of central heating and electric lights, 
he still rises as early as he did in his 
youth to minister to the needs of 
horses and cattle. “I hold no brief 
for the chores,” he writes, “but in 
the doing of them I heard the voices 
of the morning, and those I have 
never forgotten, The world never 
speaks so sweetly as in those charmed 
hours. Man and nature do then com- 
mune in pious fellowship, though 
for me, I must confess, some part of 
those early hours belonged to our 
imbecile rooster. I needs must listen 
to his clarion, for he really could 
talk. . . . I remember how many a 
morning he would crow, ‘Martha 
Lee is not for thee,’ a fact, alas, 
which I knew only too well. So he 
and I were part of the morning to- 
gether.” From there on, our author 
speaks feelingly of the crows, of his 
dog, of the stillness, the aloneness: 
that wrapped the farm boy in close 
union with all the lively features of 
his opening world. } 

The old almanac touches here on 
something that runs very deep in the 
lives of all children of the farm. In 
the city, everything is mechanical. 
We know how and where it was 
made and how easily it can be re- 
placed. In the country, the boy deals 
with things living and mysterious 
in origin and deeply complicated in 
nature. In the softly murmuring 
woods on a May morning, life comes 
to him with a depth of sweetness 
and beauty that nothing in the mech- 
anized world can ever equal. And 
the secret of this funny old book. 
is that it brings it all back, 








The Yugoslav dictator’s activities in Eastern Europe are a prime cause of friction 


between the Khrushchev-Bulganin group and the ‘Stalinist’ faction now ascendant 


Tito and the Kremlin Split 


HE FIRST SIGN of the swiftly de- 
| eee new rift between Tito 
and the Kremlin—before the Yugo- 
slav dictator’s now-celebrated Pula 
speech and Pravda’s bitter reply— 
came in Moscow on November 7 in 
the form of a significant omission. 
In his long speech on the 39th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, Presidium member Mikhail G. 
Suslov failed to make a single men- 
tion of Yugoslavia. Perhaps even 
more ominous, the word “coexist- 
ence,” so long a favorite of Soviet 
propagandists, did not appear once. 

Suslov, according to reliable re- 
ports, is the man who drafted last 
August’s confidential Presidium reso- 
lution condemning Tito as a “Social 
Democrat” and warning all satellite 
leaders against him. It was this docu- 
ment that caused Khrushchev’s sud- 
den visit to Tito on Brioni Island 
and the two men’s subsequent trip to 
Yalta for further discussions. When 
Hungarian Party boss Erné Gerd, an 
old-line Stalinist and prime target 
of Tito’s wrath, thereupon journeyed 
to Belgrade in token of submission, 
the difficulty seemed to have been 
cleared up. On his return to Buda- 
pest, however, Gerd was greeted by 
a huge student demonstration, which, 
in the expectation of Yugoslav sup- 
port, demanded the end of Commu- 
nist dictatorship. Before long, Hun- 
gary was in the throes of a civil war 
which soon led to the victory of 
Suslov’s point of view within the 
Soviet Presidium. Tito’s hopes of 
playing a role in Eastern Europe 
and in the leadership of the world 
Communist movement have been 
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dashed. With victory in sight. every- 
thing has suddenly gone up in a puff 
of smoke for Tito—and for Khrush- 
chev. 

Today, Hungary lies in the grip 
of the Soviet Army and some 30 Rus- 
sian divisions are massed on the 
borders of Poland. It is not yet clear 
whether those divisions will march. 
or whether the Kremlin is satisfied. 
for the time being at least, with the 
results of Wladyslaw Gomulka’s trip 
to Moscow. In Poland the Russians 
face not only a united people. as in 
Hungary, but also a united govern- 
ment and army. Hence. they cannot 
be certain that, in the event of a 
full-scale Russian-Polish war, the 
West would stand idly by. They are 
therefore trying first to force Gomul- 
ka back into a satellite status without 
war. The Polish leader has shown in 
recent weeks that he is no second 
Kosciuszko, ready to go down to a 
glorious but predestined defeat, and 
Moscow is counting on this. 

Suslov’s speech contains several 
remarks seemingly intended to pro- 
vide a theoretical explanation of the 
Kremlin’s cautious policy toward Go- 
mulka. However, the main burden of 
his pronouncement, which must be 
taken as the Presidium’s official view. 
is perfectly clear: There may be dif- 
ferent roads to Communist conquest 
of power, but after that conquest 
there is only one road—the extirpa- 
tion of every trace of freedom, with 
perhaps some variation in the speed 
of execution the only difference 
permitted from country to country. 
Since Gomulka seems to be sincere in 
pledging recognition of private farm 


property, religious freedom, freedom 
of discussion, and observance of 
legal procedures, the gulf is clearly 
unbridgeable. Moscow has returned 
to Stalin’s concept: The satellites 
must be slaves, The Soviet leaders re- 
gard the breathing spell granted Po- 
land as merely a means of disintegrat- 
ing her will to resist. 

It is obviously this refusal to 
make any concessions to the satellites 
on which the new ruling majority 
in the Presidium is based. It is a 
Stalinist majority. with Suslov and 
Molotov at its center. However, Sta- 
lin was able to seize power in the 
satellites by almost purely political 
means and unleashed all-out terror 
only after power had been won. To- 
day. Moscow is seeking to recoup 
its gigantic defeat in Eastern Europe 
by purely military means, by a policy 
which can lead only to the establish- 
ment of outright Soviet military rule 
throughout that region. It is creating 
not pacification but a permanent, in- 
soluble crisis. 

The Kremlin can now expect noth- 
ing more from its Eastern European 
quislings than periodic cries for 
help. It was already plagued by @ 
rapidly declining birth-rate, a par 
alyzing labor shortage, and an econ- 
omy that still lagged far behind the 
West at every key point. Now that 
the satellites have been transformed 
from assets into liabilities, an ag 
gressive Soviet foreign policy is 
utterly out of the question. Moscow 
was forced to give up the policy of 
coexistence because it was undermit- 
ing the Soviet Union more than the 
West, But what can take its place? 
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Molotov’s “Nyet”? In view of the 
powerful influence which Molotov ob- 
viously wields once again, one must 
assume that there is a group favor- 
ing this policy. However, it has 
clearly not yet won complete control. 
Proof of this is the contrast between 
Suslov’s adamant stand on the satel- 
lites and his empty propaganda 
phrases about Egypt. The proponents 
of out-and-out isolation are encoun- 
tering opposition in the Presidium: 
no clear new foreign-policy line has 
yet been developed. 

threats of 
intervention in the 


Bulganin’s insolent 


Soviet armed 
Middle East crisis were nothing but 
bluff. In both instances. they came at 
a time when Moscow knew that it 
would not be forced to make good on 
its threats. Bulganin’s first outburst 
came when he knew that a cease-fire 
in Egypt was only hours off. his sec- 
ond after it was already clear that 


Anglo-French of Port 


Said was just a matter of time. Yet. 


evacuation 


Moscow is now posing as savior of 
the Arab world from “Western im- 
perialism.” We should scorn these 
maneuvers instead of fearing them. 

Limited intervention against Israel 
is another matter. There are Soviet 
jet fighters in Syria today, perhaps 
with Russian crews. So far. Moscow 
does not seem to have made up its 
mind what to do with them, In the 
meantime, however, they have the ef- 
fect of making the Syrians and Jor- 
danians feel their oats. which may 
well lead to new attacks on Israeli 
territory. If Israel retaliates on a 
large scale. have 
achieved its current goal: that of 
perpetuating the acute crisis in the 
Middle East while dividing the West 
and diverting its attention from 
Eastern Europe, the crucial sector of 
the newly-revived cold war, 

Whether Moscow sends its jets into 
action at the present time will depend 
on whether the West stands firm. 
But one thing is certain: The Rus- 
sians, just as in Spain two decades 
ago, will do nothing that entails the 
slightest risk to themselves. They will 
support the Arabs only sufficiently 
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to keep the conflicts in the Middle 
East from abating. A decisive Arab 
victory would make continued Rus- 
sian help unnecessary and thus frus- 
trate rather than promote Soviet de- 
signs. Moscow wants a permanent 
crisis, not elimination of the source 
of crisis, even though the crisis were 
resolved by the victory of its Arab 
allies. 

The Arab world is the only part 
of the world where Moscow has not 
lost sympathy as a result of events 
in Poland and Hungary. That is be- 
cause it is the only area where Mos- 
cow’s “coexistence” slogan has al- 
ways meant a direct incitement to 
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violence. The region is therefore an 
admirable testing ground for the 
transition from lying “peace” propa- 
ganda to open hostility. If there are 
nevertheless differences of opinion 
in the Presidium over Middle East 
policy, they are concerned not so 
much with the actual issues there as 
with the related problems of over- 
all Soviet foreign policy. Suslov and 
Molotov can only have gained their 
majority with the support of Malen- 
kov, who certainly agreed with their 
first objective: to elbow Khrushchev 
aside. But the present policy of bru- 
tal repression within the Communist 
bloc and brutal though empty threats 


abroad has nothing in common with — 


Malenkov’s earlier program of cau- 
tious maneuvering both at home and 
abroad. Yet, without Malenkov the . 
new coalition cannot maintain itself. 

Suslov is the man of the hour, be- 
cause he alone can serve as mediator 
between Malenkov and Molotov. 
Though aided in his ascent by Zhda- 
nov, he betrayed Zhdanov, Tito and 
the Cominform when Stalin wanted 
to rid himself of them in order to 
remove the danger of a third world 
war. He became editor-in-chief of 
Pravda in 1950, at the height of Mal- 
enkov’s influence; yet, he has always 
maintained his relations with the or- 
thodox Stalinist wing led by Molo- 
tov. He even seems to have played 
an important role in the creation of 
the Malenkov - Molotov - Zhukov - Beria 
bloc which exposed the “Jewish doc- 
tors” frameup immediately after Sta- 
lin’s death. 

Yet, this mediator’s role also marks 
the limits of Suslov’s possibilities. He 
has no “apparatus.” no real power 
of his own. He is no candidate for 
the role of dictator. Since Stalin’s 
death, there has been no dictator in 
the Kremlin, though Beria, Malenkov 
and Khrushchev all sought the old 
tyrant’s mantle. Now that these three 
have failed in their efforts, there is 
no longer even a serious candidate 
for supreme rule. Yet, how can a 
totalitarian regime function in the 
long run without a dictator—particu- 
larly since the new Kremlin coalition 
may founder at any minute on the 
conflicts between Malenkov and Mol- 
otov, and there is therefore no possi- 
bility of even a genuine “collective 
leadership”? 

Russian Communism has brutally 
liquidated the revolt on its outer 
periphery which sprang from the to- 
tal crisis of Communism. The chief 
result, however, is that the crisis has 
now shifted to the very heart of the 
regime, where it cannot be liquidated 
by force—at least, not without sacri- 
ficing Party rule itself. 

When will the West finally realize 
that the Soviet regime, before which 
the whole world trembles, it itself in 
a position of the utmost peril? 








The prospects for Poland 


THE GOMULKA PERIOD. 
How LONG CAN IT LAST? 


~~ SAME WAVE of popular dis- 


content which produced the June 
1956 workers’ uprising in Poznan 
brought Wladyslaw Gomulka (“Com- 
rade Wieslaw”) to power in Poland. 
A month after Poznan, a Central 
Committee plenum of the Polish 
United Workers (Communist) party 
(PZPR) cleared Gomulka, after six 
years, “of baseless and wrongful 
charges.” On October 15, when the 
Polish Politburo met “to prepare for 
the Eighth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the PZPR.” a commu- 
niqué announced that Gomulka had 
taken part in the meeting. On Octo- 
ber 19, he was re-elected to the Cen- 
tral Committee and two days later 
named a member of the Politburo 
and First Secretary of the Central 
Committee. Thus did the Gomulka 
period begin. 

Gomulka’s return to power was a 
foregone conclusion. General Marian 
Spychalski and Zenon Kliszko, who 
had been removed with Gomulka 
from the Central Committee in 1949, 
had already received posts in the 
Government. Spychalski in particu- 
lar paved the way for Gomulka; he 
was appointed Deputy Defense Min- 
ister in charge of Army political af- 
fairs, thus checking Defense Minister 
Konstantin Rokossovsky. The crucial 
question, in fact, was not whether 
Gomulka would assume Party leader- 
ship—there was no doubt of that— 
but whether Rokossovsky would re- 
main in the Politburo. The Soviet 
leaders who flew to Warsaw on the 
weekend of October 19-20 did not 
attempt to prevent Gomulka’s eleva- 
tion; what they wanted was the re- 
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tention of Rokossovsky. They failed 
because Gomulka had to settle an old 
score. Rokossovsky became a member 
of the Politburo on November 13, 
1949, the very day that Gomulka was 
removed from the Central Committee 
and “deprived of the right to be elect- 
ed to any Party authority.” 

A small, dwindling group of Go- 
mulka’s enemies is fighting a rear- 
guard action against him, but these 
men are gradually being ousted from 
the Party and state administration. 
On November 18, the old leadership 
of the Central Council of Trade Un- 
ions was swept aside: its chairman 
and five secretaries were replaced by 
friends of Gomulka. 

It now seems that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, everybody in the Party had 
always been a Gomulka supporter. 
In fact. he has a few devoted friends, 
who suffered with him and for him, 
but not all of his present adherents 
were necessarily “national Commu- 
nists” in the past. Gomulka today 
draws support from all of the groups 
and factions which since the fall of 
1948 had been ignored or persecuted 
under the leadership of the late 
Boleslaw Bierut—e.g., the veterans 
of the Spanish Civil War, and the for- 
mer Social Democrats who made 
common cause with the Communists 
in 1944-48, only to be treated as vir- 
tual pariahs after the “merger of the 
workers’ parties.” 

With the exception of a few whom 
Gomulka could never forgive for 
their allegiance to Bierut (Rokossov- 
sky, Hilary Mince, Wiktor Klosiewicz, 


General Kazimierz Witaszewski), the 
whole Party leadership went over to 
Gomulka. Some of them had to re. 
press deep disappointment, Premier 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz hoped to play the 
role of the liberalizing post-Stalin, 
post-Bierut leader himself; he was 
not very happy about Gomulka’s re- 
turn. Nor was Edward Ochab, who 
replaced Bierut and preceded Go- 
mulka as Party First Secretary; he 
switched over to Gomulka only two 
days before the decisive meeting of 
the Central Committee. 

Gomulka makes many statements 
condemning the past “cult of the in- 
dividual,” and repeatedly proclaims 
the principle of collective leadership: 
yet the fact is that never has a single 
man in the Polish Communist party 
wielded so much influence and power 
as Gomulka does today. 

The Communist press describes the 
events of October 19-22 as “the four 
days that shook Poland,” or “a revo- 
lution within a revolution.” A more 
accurate description would be: 4 
revolution within the Communist 
party. Not a palace revolution, a mere 
struggle between personal factions 
Not a revolution imposed by Moscow. 
like that of September 1948 when 
Gomulka was replaced by Bierut. It 
was a real eruption, in which the 
whole Party membership went into 
the streets—and not only the Part 
membership. At least 300,000 people 
came to the Warsaw parade-grounés 
on October 24 to hear and cheel 
Gomulka. Where opposition partie: 
are not permitted, oppositional views 
seek outlets within the sole ruling 
party; in fact, in times like this, tW° 
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or even more political parties exist 
within the framework of the ruling 
party. This time it was the Muscovite 
faction, which had made a mess of 
everything in the country, versus 
everybody else. 

In the present circumstances, the 
great upheaval could not go beyond 
the external forms of the Communist 
party, and it had to find an authentic 
Communist as its leader. It found 
him in Gomulka. The Poznan upris- 
ing was a clear sign that the physical 
and moral endurance of the working 
masses had been exhausted. None of 
the old. established Communist lead- 
ers could be trusted to lead the coun- 
try in a new direction. True, many of 
them, like Ochab and Cyrankiewicz, 
had publicly made critical statements 
similar to those Gomulka is making 
now. Yet they belonged to the group 
responsible for the present appalling 
state of affairs. Gomulka was differ- 
ent. In the eyes of the Party rank 
and file, Gomulka, who had been 
imprisoned in July 1951, could 
achieve what Cyrankiewicz and 
Ochab could not: re-establish the 
Party membership’s confidence in the 
leadership and in the Party itself. 

In the eyes of the broader masses 
of workers and peasants, Gomulka 
seemed the very antithesis of the 
hated Bierut, Minc, Jakub Berman, 
Stanislaw Radkiewicz and Rokos- 
sovsky. The masses believed his Com- 
munist program was the same as their 
anti-Communist and anti-Muscovite 
program. Gomulka in 1956 performed 
much the same role as Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk did when he came from 
London in 1945: He crystallized the 
desires and demands of the masses, 
to whom Moscow and Communism 
were both abhorrent. In 1945, the 
masses rejected both. In 1956, ap- 
parently compelled to choose, they 
Were prepared to pay even the price 
of Communism if they could thus 
Separate themselves from Moscow, 
whose domination had brought them 
national humiliation, political op- 
Pression and economic misery. 

Gomulka is often described as a 
Polish Tito, and it is believed that 
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he originated the concept of a “Polish 
path to socialism.” Such characteriza- 
tions are incorrect. When Gomulka 
said in Warsaw on November 30, 
1946 that “Poland can and will fol- 
low her own road of development,” 
he was merely repeating what the 
late Polish Communist writer Alfred 
Lampe had written in Moscow on 
September 12, 1943: “Poland needs 
her own road of development, not the 
aping of patterns from either West 
or East.” Gomulka must also have 
known that Stalin himself told Mor- 
gan Phillips and the late Harold 
Laski in Moscow’ on August 7, 1946 
that there were various roads to so- 
cialism. At that time it was fashion- 
able among Stalinists to speak that 
way, and Gomulka was no exception. 
It is true, nevertheless, that Go- 
mulka also advocated something else: 
a Polish model of socialism composed 
of three sectors—state-owned indus- 
try, cooperative enterprises, and indi- 
vidual proprietorship, primarily in 
agriculture and handicrafts. This 
Polish model he regarded not as 
transitional but as final. Thus he dif- 
fered with Moscow not only on tac- 
tics, which to some extent is permit- 
ted, but on ultimate goals, which is 
not permitted. This notion of a 
“Polish model of socialism” was not 
invented by Gomulka but by Minc; 
in the fall of 1948, however, Minc 
went to Moscow and returned an ad- 
vocate of full-scale, rapid farm col- 
lectivization. Gomulka remained 
faithful to his old ideas and now, 
armed with statistics, lectures the 
Party on the inefficiency and waste 
of collective and state farms as com- 
pared with individual peasant farms. 
He hopes for the eventual collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, but not by 
means which destroy agriculture and 
deprive city workers of food. 
Gomulka also had his own ideas 
about the past history of the Polish 
labor movement. He voiced the opin- 
ion that the old Communist party of 
Poland (KPP) and its forerunners, 
led by the late Rosa Luxemburg, had 
been wrong in taking a negative 
attitude toward Polish independence. 


History, said Gomulka, proved that 
on that point the Polish Socialist 
party (PPS) had been right. He . 
wanted the postwar Communist party 
to be a new party, a “Polish Work- 
ers’ party,” incorporating the best 
traditions of both the old KPP and 
the old PPS. He was defeated on this 
issue, and the United Workers’ party 
which Bierut created (with the aid 
of Cyrankiewicz) in December 1948 
openly presented itself as the succes- 
sor of the old KPP. 

On the other hand, Gomulka advo- 
cated “people’s democracy,” shared 
responsibility for a terroristic, falsi- 
fied general election in January 1947, 
and was the first to launch, on May 
Day 1948, a campaign for the merger 
of the two workers’ parties. This cam- 
paign amounted to the liquidation of 
even the postwar PPS, controlled by 
fellow-travelers, as a semi-independ- 
ent body. 

Most important, Gomulka wanted 
“People’s Poland” to be allied with 
the Soviet Union, and to be a loyal 
and devoted member of the “social- 
ist camp”—an equal member, but a 
member. In his view, the Polish 
model of socialism had been made 
possible only through the support of 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Army. Without them, “People’s Po- 
land” would never have come into 
existence. He never envisaged for 
Poland even that brand of independ- 
ence from Moscow which Tito estab- 
lished in Yugoslavia. In his speech 
to the Central Committee on Novem- 
ber 12, 1949, he condemned “Tito’s 
clique” as “an imperialist agency” 
and said: “My attitude and Tito’s 
attitude have been two different atti- 
tudes which in fact have nothing in 
common as far as relations with the 
USSR and the All-Union Communist 
party are concerned.” His words were 
sincere. Whatever may be said about 
Gomulka, he has never said or done 
anything contrary to his own inner 
convictions. In Stalin’s hunt for 
“Titoists,” he found a Polish victim 
in Gomulka—but an innocent victim. 
Gomulka’s past and present attitude 
toward Moscow can be summed up 


in a few words: He wants Poland to 
be a satellite of the USSR, but not a 
colony of the USSR. He said re- 
cently: “The backbone of the alliance 
of all the socialist states is the Soviet 
Union, the oldest country of social- 
ist construction in the world and the 
mightiest socialist state.” 

Gomulka achieved his victory 
mainly because of the support given 
him by the Polish masses, particu- 
larly the workers, who backed him 
against Rokossovsky, Witaszewski, 
Klosiewicz and other Moscow expo- 
nents. How long the Gomulka period 
will last depends on two factors: 
How much will he antagonize Mos- 
cow, and to what extent can he fulfill 
the expectations of Polish workers? 
Gomulka’s dilemma lies in the obvi- 
ous contradiction between these two 
factors—a contradiction along politi- 
cal, economic and international lines. 
In Moscow’s sober second thought, 
he should be regarded as the last 
chance of the Communist movement 
in Poland. If Gomulka cannot re- 
establish the links between the work- 
ing masses and the PZPR, then no- 
body can, and the Party is finished. 

The Joint Polish-Soviet Statement 
signed in Moscow on November 18, 
and particularly the section which 
gives support to the Kadar regime in 
Hungary, indicates that Gomulka 
may have his own ideas about Com- 
munism in Poland, but that in inter- 
national politics he is resolved to 
side with Moscow. 

But there are also Polish workers 
and their hopes. In Poznan, they pro- 
claimed their program in a few sim- 
ple words, chalked on planks torn 
from fences: (1) We want bread; 
(2) we want freedom; (3) Russians 
go home. 

They want bread; instead, Go- 
mulka tells them frankly (October 
20) that they “cannot count on any 
more significant wage raises.” He 
advises them to produce more, better 
and cheaper, advice which after 12 
years of Communist rule must sound 
quite familiar. They want freedom, 
yet the electoral law passed on Oc- 
tober 24 is all too similar to Bierut’s 


law of 1952. Elections to the Polish 
Sejm scheduled for January 20 will 
again be single-ticket elections. This 
time, there will be a limited choice 
between candidates; that is, five can- 
didates will be submitted to the vot- 
ers in a constituency where three 
deputies are to be elected. But all 
candidates will be nominated by the 
“National Front,” a superstructure 
embracing the Communist party and 
its lesser satellite parties. Thus there 
will be no choice among several real 
political pay..es and programs, be- 
cause these are not allowed to exist 
and develop their activities. 

Finally, Polish workers want their 
country free of Russian tutelage. In- 
stead, Gomulka underlines the neces- 
sity of the Polish-Soviet alliance. In 
Moscow he agreed to the continued 
presence of Soviet troops on Polish 
territory. This will not lead, says the 
joint statement, to their interference 
in Polish internal affairs, but after 
the Hungarian events these are mean- 
ingless words. 

True, Gomulka still has political 
reserves on which to draw, and thus 
to give limited comfort to the masses. 
He freed Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski 
and a few other bishops; he may also 
abolish or revise the unfortunate de- 
cree of February 8, 1953, by which 
the Government usurped the right to 
approve all appointments within the 
Catholic Church. But, sooner or later, 
Gomulka must face the real issues: 
bread, freedom, Russians go home. It 
is useless to ask if Gomulka is pri- 
marily a Pole or a Communist. He is 
a Polish Communist, not likely to 
drop the ideas of “people’s democ- 
racy” and “proletarian dictatorship.” 

Neither are the Polish workers 
likely to drop their idea of true politi- 
cal and social democracy and of an 
independent Poland free of foreign 
troops. In the eyes of the Kremlin, 
these two demands are evidence of 
“counterrevolution.” The Hungarian 
“national Communist” Imre Nagy 
paid dearly for them. Gomulka does 
not promise or demand either, and is 


Aolerated by Moscow. Will he be tol- 
gerated by Polish workers? The signs 





are not favorable. Even at the mon. 
ster meeting of October 24, when he 
was applauded many times by the 
Warsaw workers, icy silence greeted 
his words on Poland’s “fraternal, 
friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union.” Poland experienced the Hun. 
garian Revolution very deeply; after 
the second Soviet intervention, there 
was a general feeling of mourning. 

Gomulka, pressed on one side by 
the Polish people and on the other 
side by Moscow, cannot continue his 
tightrope act indefinitely. We know 
that the Poles will not accept the loss 
of their independence, marked by the 
presence of Soviet troops on their 
soil. Nor will they accept the loss of 
their freedom, marked by elections 
which offer no choice at all and result 
in a Communist-controlled _parlia- 
ment. Thus, even under Gomulka, 
Poland remains in a state of per- 
petual crisis. “National Communism” 
is not history’s last word for Poland. 

Since Poznan, the Polish workers 
have been on the move again; that 
is the most important fact in Po- 
land’s postwar history. Theirs is a 
leaderless revolution; that is_ its 
weakness, but it is also its strength, 
for it cannot be destroyed by police. 
Recently, workers in several factories 
formed committees of the Polish So- 
cialist party. For them, Gomulka’s 
“democratization” was not to be a 
mere democratization of the internal 
life of the Communist party, but dem- 
ocratization of all public life. In 
many factories, workers’ councils 
have been formed, and the Govern: 
ment resolved to give them legal form 
and entrust them with the manage 
ment of their factories. The revolu- 
tion within the Communist party, 
whose turning point was Gomulka’s 
return to power, has achieved its 
ends, but the democratic workers’ 
revolution is far from finished. It 
does its best to avoid bloodshed—in 
a country which lost 6 million human 
lives during World War I[—but it is 
resolute, optimistic, intelligent, © 
herent and constructive. It is a rev 
lution inspired by the ideas of demo 
cratic socialism. 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


A Night with 


Fellow Travelers 


Soviet apologists on defensive at New York rally 


N NOVEMBER 12, the National 

Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship held its annual rally in 
New York. According to the an- 
nouncement, it was a “rally for peace 
and friendship, observing the Novem- 
ber anniversaries’—the latter being 
the 39th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the 23rd of the es- 
tablishment of U.S.-Soviet diplomatic 
relations. Originally known as_ the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, the 
Council has served for years as the 
largest and most comprehensive gath- 
ering place for American fellow- 
travelers. 

“It’s raining outside and storming 
outside, but what the hell, baby, it’s 
cozy in here” were, according to her 
translation, the lyrics of the Ukrain- 
ian folk song which a winsome young 
lady presented to the audience. In 
this instance, the words were most 
fitting. Outside the hall, eggs, toma- 
toes and even ammonia-filled bottles 
were hurled at some of the arriving 
guests, to the accompaniment of 
angry shouts: “Murderers of Hun- 
gary! Murderers of Hungary!” They 
came from two picket lines of Ameri- 
cans of Hungarian descent and a 
good many students. But the 250 po- 
licemen deployed around the hall 
protected the 600 assembled Friends 
of the Soviet Union against the 200 
pickets’ frustrated fury. 

“I brought my umbrella along to 
hit those fascists out there, but the 
Cossacks wouldn’t let me,” an ele- 
gantly attired elderly lady who head- 
ed one of the Council chapters com- 
plained to me inside the hall. Those 
attending the rally were mostly mid- 
dle-aged people; well protected by 
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the blue-uniformed “Cossacks,” they 
seemed thoroughly at ease among so 
many familiar faces. Yet, a third of 
the hall’s 1.000-seat capacity remained 
unfilled. The only decoration, yellow 
chrysanthemums in two small vases 
near the speaker’s rostrum, had be- 
gun to wilt before the rally began. 
Almost hidden in a rear seat, studi- 
ously reading a tabloid newspaper, 
was Alexander Trachtenberg, chief 
of the Control Commission of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

Compared with the festive Council 
meeting which this reporter covered 
nine years ago, this one seemed al- 
most like a wake. In 1947, the crowd 
filled Madison Square Garden to the 
last seat and overflowed into the 
street; thousands cheered the speak- 
ers, including a former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, as they 
praised the Soviet Union and de- 
nounced its critics. This year’s gath- 
ering huddled together like sheep 
caught in a storm. They hissed the 
news photographers taking routine 
shots of the hall. Now as then, how- 
ever, they stood at attention when the 
meeting was opened with the Soviet 
anthem. 

The chairman, Richard Morford, a 
former Presbyterian minister and Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Council, tried 
not to look embarrassed when he an- 
nounced that Corliss Lamont, one of 
the evening’s four featured speakers, 
could not attend “on account of con- 
flicting engagements.” The main 
speakers were the Rev. William How- 
ard Melish, supply pastor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, and Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, professor emeritus 


of Union Theological Seminary, two 
faithful Friends of the Soviet Union 
from ’way back. Later in the eve- 
ning, Paul Robeson arrived, accom-' 
panied by his bodyguards and 
courtiers, only to leave immediately 
after rendering the same beautiful 
words and melody as at Madison 
Square Garden nine years before. 

Dr. Melish, in his tone and rhetori- 
cal tricks, reminded one strongly of 
a gangster’s “legal mouthpiece” try- 
ing to whittle a richly deserved death 
sentence down to ten years. Profes- 
sor Ward seemed cast in the role of 
an unworldly, lovable old village 
pastor; though pained by the sins 
of his Soviet neighbors, he sweetly 
forgave them and admonished his 
flock to do likewise. 

To an uninitiated observer, the 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship’s rally might have seemed a 
rather trivial affair; in reality, it was 
nothing of the sort. For the first time 
since the present grave crisis of world 
Communism broke, the American CP 
was setting a line by which it hopes 
to recoup its losses and influence pub- 
lic opinion. Different in some respects 
from the currently rather scrambled 
party line which the Communists 
themselves must follow, the fellow- 
traveling line handed down by such 
old stalwarts as the Reverend Melish 
is to be dispensed through various 
channels among Americans who are 
totally unaware that their opinions 
are being molded, or at least influ- 
enced, by the Communists. 

In striking contrast to past years, 
scarcely a word of praise for the 
Soviet Union or its leaders was ut- 
tered at this meeting of the Council. 
Indeed, Dr. Melish deplored Soviet 
“armed coercion” in Hungary as a 
“tragic error” which he had “no wish 
to minimize” and for which the 
Russians “will pay a heavy price be- 
fore this involvement, however need- 
ful it may have seemed to them, is 
finished.” He suggested that “per- 
haps” Russia’s national character, 
with its Byzantine and _ police-state 
past, was to blame. 

At the same time, Dr. Melish 


W 





proclaimed himself “not so much 
shocked as saddened” by events in 
Hungary, and both he and Professor 
Ward admonished the gathering “not 
to condemn” the Kremlin: “to do 
more than to condemn, to work for 
fundamental corrections” (Melish), 
“to shun mere condemnation like 
the plague” (Ward). “But if you 
must condemn the Soviet Union,” 
Professor Ward went on amid loud 
applause, “you are still welcome in 
the ranks of this organization as long 
as you are willing to work for peace- 
ful coexistence.” 

Thus, for the first time in history, 
fellow-travelers have official, though 
grudging, permission to “condemn” 
the Soviet Union. Not much can be 
done to stop them anyway, and the 
Communists currently have more im- 
portant goals in view. As clearly out- 
lined at the rally, they are: 

1, To produce an obsessive fear of 
the hydrogen bomb. People must be 
convinced that any step America 
might take in defense of freedom and 
against Soviet aggression would in- 
evitably lead to nuclear war. 

2. To build up hope for “liberali- 
zation” in the Soviet Union. Let’s 
take “the long view” in spite of the 
present unpleasantness. This is 
scarcely a new device—in fact, from 
the very beginning the Communists 
have stressed the provisional nature 
of Bolshevik terror and the demo- 
cratic millennium supposedly to fol- 
low—but it serves to soften the shock 
of contemporary events. 

3. To create anti-American senti- 
ment. After deploring Soviet actions 
in Hungary, Dr. Melish quickly add- 
ed, “We did the same in Guatemala!” 
Thus, since the Soviet Union and this 
country are guilty of “the same 
crimes,” there is no reason to single 
out Communism for special condem- 
nation and the two equally wicked 
nations can coexist peacefully. 

4, Most important of all, to pro- 
mote the idea of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” It was the keynote of the 
rally; the listeners were urged more 
than a dozen times to concentrate 
their efforts on it. In other words, 








condemn the Soviet Union if you 
must; but, so long as you are afraid 
of the bomb, hopeful of Soviet “lib- 
eralization,” and antagonistic to 
American policy, your condemnation 


will remain purely platonic. What- 
ever the Soviets may do and however 
damaging to our cause it is, let’s co- 
exist with them in peace—all the way 
through to their final victory! 





ICELAND: FISH AND BASES 


By Oscar Schnabel 


A*: the current anxiety over 


relations with our major allies, 
few are aware that the United States 
is preparing to strike a damaging 
blow at the economy of its smallest 
ally, Iceland. 

On October 12, the U.S. Tariff 
Commission unanimously recom- 
mended a 50-per-cent increase in the 
duty on ground fish fillets. The Presi- 
dent is required to act on this rec- 
ommendation on or before Decem- 
ber 12. Obviously, our fishing indus- 
try will be better off if he backs up 
the Commission. But what of U.S.- 
Icelandic relations and the NATO 
defense system? 

Iceland is a tiny nation with a pop- 
ulation about half as large as Neva- 
da’s, but it possesses a piece of real 
estate in which we have already in- 
vested hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars: our air base on the island. We 
want very much to hold the base, 
which is situated about halfway be- 
tween New York and Moscow; the 
Icelanders would like us to give it up. 
Hence, Iceland’s good will is essen- 
tial if we are to have any hope of 
solving this serious strategic problem. 

How would Presidential acceptance 
of the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation affect our relations with 
Iceland? The answer can be given 
most clearly in figures: 

Fish and fish products make up 
95 per cent of Iceland’s exports. 
Since 1952, when the United States 
took 27 per cent of these exports, our 
share has dwindled steadily until last 
year it was only 12 per cent. In the 
same period, Soviet-bloc purchases 
have increased from 7 to 28 per cent 
and are expected to reach 35 per cent 





under a newly-concluded trade agree- 
ment between Iceland and the USSR. 
Iceland’s single most important ex- 
port commodity is ground fish fillets, 
of which it sold 68 per cent to the 
Soviet bloc and 28 per cent to the 
United States in 1955. We bought 
$7.1 million worth of fillets in 1952, 
but only $4.1 million worth last year. 
Obviously, we are running a serious 
risk of driving Iceland economically, 
and hence politically, into the arms 
of the Soviet Union. 

The folly of jeopardizing a vital 
defense link by accepting the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation is un- 
derlined by the fact that total U.S. 
imports of fish fillets amount to only 
$25 million annually (the rest com- 
ing from Canada and Norway). In 
roughly 2,000 yearly working hours, 
we produce goods and _ services 
amounting to more than $400 billion, 
or more than $200 million per hour. 
Thus, these imports for an entire 
year are equivalent in value to the 
proceeds of seven minutes’ work by 
the American labor force! 

Of course, the American fishing 
industry is hurt to some degree by 
continued imports from Iceland. But 
our economy can easily find other 
employment for those few who might 
lose their jobs. What is more, consid- 
ering the large subsidies now paid 
to the farmers, why not subsidize the 
fishing interests, if need be, at an 
insignificant cost? 

If we cannot protect the vital in- 
terests of our smallest ally, how 
will we be able to adjust our economy 
to the needs of our great allies and 
of the countries we are trying to 
keep out of the Soviet grip? 
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GUEST COLUMN 


BEICHMAN 





$s THE Hungarian agony contin- 
A ues, let us at least nail one his- 
torical lie in the making—namely, 
that Radio Free Europe must bear 
some blame. The story is that Radio 
Free Europe played a “mischievous” 
role “in inciting the Hungarian peo- 
ple to seek their freedom,” as TV 
critic Jack Gould described it in the 
New York Times, attributing the 
word “mischievous” to John Mac- 
Cormac, the Times correspondent 
lately in Budapest. RFE, says Gould, 
“has pressed the cause of freedom 
much more vigorously and pointedly 
than, for instance, the Voice of Amer- 
ica or the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration.” Similar criticisms have 
been made in Europe. 

I know little about RFE’s opera- 
tions and program, or what it did 
during these days of the Hungarian 
fight for freedom. But. in this case, 
knowledge would be no asset because 
even if I had studied every RFE 
script beamed to Hungary I would 
still say that to single out RFE for 
blame in the Hungarian disaster is 
part of Europe’s continuing anti- 
American campaign. 

Let me offer as a piece of evidence 
something I know about first-hand— 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions broadcasts of la- 
bor news to Iron Curtain audiences. 
These broadcasts do not “incite,” nor 
are they intended to “incite,” Hun- 
garian workers to rise up against 
their oppressors. All they do is, day 
after day, tell workers in Iron Cur- 
tain lands how they are being ex- 
Ploited by Moscow and how workers 
are faring in the free world. The 
ICFTU knows that these broadcasts 
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are heard because it gets letters 
from workers behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Do I hear anyone say that 
ICFTU broadcasts to the satellite 
countries ought to stop because they 
have “pressed the cause of freedom” 
so vigorously ? 

The basic reason why Hungarian 
rose is not that RFE 
spoke up about the cause of freedom. 
They rose in revolt because there had 
been a thaw, a de-Stalinization pro- 
gram, Khrushchev’s confessions, a 
Poznan uprising, an East German 


workers 


uprising, a Tiflis uprising. To point 
the finger at RFE is to forget all that 
has happened since Stalin’s death al- 
most four years ago. It mocks the 
Hungarian dead to say these radio 
broadcasts sparked the revolt. as if 
life would have been quiet and rea- 
sonable in Budapest had there been 
no RFE, 

There have been revolutions in our 
world before without radio broad- 
casts—in America, in France, the up- 
risings of 1848, Russian Revolutions 
in 1905 and 1917. Thomas Jefferson 
didn’t need any advice from abroad 
about the American Revolution, but 
perhaps reading Montesquieu incited 
some of the ideas which led to the 
uprising of the thirteen colonies. 

Hungary rose, East Germany rose, 
Poznan rose, even Yugoslavia rose 
against Moscow because a free world 
exists; they don’t have to be told by 
foreign voices what the score is. The 
Hungarian workers’ first act during 
their few days of freedom was to an- 
nounce their secession from Mos- 
cow’s World Federation of Trade 
Unions. No one had to tell them to 
do that. The shabbiness of singling 


By Arnold Beichman 


Hungarians Didn't Need U.S. Radio 
To Open Their Eyes to Communism 






out RFE for the “J’accuse” is that it 
makes out of Hungarian workers a 
mass of manipulated lumps who can 
he “incited” by a disembodied voice 
hundreds of miles away. 

As I said, I haven’t seen the RFE 
scripts, but I would bet anything that 
they didn’t tell the Hungarians, “Rise 
up, the day of reckoning has come, 
destroy your oppressors.” If RFE 
only told its Hungarian audience the 
straight news, it would have been 
enough. When Imre Nagy decided 
to break with Moscow, it was not be- 
cause RFE had “influenced” him. | 
have talked to Miss Anna Kethly, the 
sole member of the Nagy Government 
who escaped to the free world on 
November 1. She would not demean 
the heroism of her people by saying 
that their timing was bad, that they 
were foolish to fight Moscow. In fact, 
Miss Kethly told me that Western 
broadcasts were so badly jammed by 
Moscow that it was generally impos- 
sible to hear anything. Besides, she 
added, possession of a radio capable 
of tuning in such broadcasts would 
have been dangerous. 

In searching for scapegoats, let us 
not single out RFE or any other 
propaganda agency for blame. If the 
Voice of America only told Hungari- 
ans that in America 60 million people 
had just voted in a national election, 
that would be incitement enough. In 
other words, Jack Gould, just as long 
as we—we, the free world—exist, just 
so long is there the endless incitement 
to the enslaved behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. They may revolt tomorrow 
though we are mute today and will be 
again tomorrow, 

That’s the way people are, see? 








British Labor’s View 





AFTER THE MIDEAST WAR 


LONDON 
NE WEEK of Anthony Eden has 
destroyed 40 years of work by 
British soldiers and diplomats in the 
Middle East. What Tsar and com- 
missar have failed to do in over a 
century’s continuous application has 
been achieved by a British Prime 
Minister in seven days. Russia is now 
the dominant influence throughout 
the Arab world. 

Before we consider the conse- 
quences of the Anglo-French débacle 
in Egypt, it is worthwhile re-examin- 
ing the history of British Middle 
Eastern policy since World War I. 

When the Ottoman Empire col- 
lapsed under internal pressures and 
Allied attack, England and France 
competed for domination of the 
Arab states that took its place. France 
sought mastery by the techniques of 
imperialist absorption she had _ al- 
ready developed in North Africa. 
Britain adopted the subtler methods 
of indirect control by exploiting Arab 
nationalism for her own ends. Soon 
after the end of World War II, she 
had expelled France entirely from 
the Middle East and hoped to main- 
tain her predominance through the 
Arab League, which she herself 
created. The attempt failed for two 
main reasons: 

e All the Arab governments were 
subject to revolutionary pressures 
from below which they could hope to 
moderate only by diverting them 
against British imperialism. 

¢ The Arab governments were di- 
vided against one another by every 
sort of personal and political feud; 
their only unifying factor was hatred 
of Israel, which they thought Britain 
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By Denis Healey 





On November 19, we presented a 
London report on the Middle East 
crisis by G. L. Arnold, which de- 
clared: “Even people who believe 
that the British and French Govern- 
ments committed an act of folly are 
being driven to defend them, out of 
sheer unwillingness to join the Op- 
position’s hysterical outcry.”” Here 
we present the current Opposition 
viewpoint, by a prominent Labor MP 
and regular New Leaper contributor. 





was mainly responsible for bringing 
into existence. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s interests in 
the Middle East have changed in 
character. Up to the end of World 
War II, the Middle East was impor- 
tant to Britain primarily as a com- 
munications center for the Empire. 
Britain felt she could maintain con- 
trol of her imperial lifelines only 
through military domination of that 
area. But in the last 10 years Britain’s 
interest in the Middle East has come 
to center, above all, on access to its 
oil supplies. It is an interest which, 
unlike the earlier one, is shared 
equally by most of Western Europe. 

Thus while Britain retains a great 
strategic interest in the Middle East— 
if only because of the oil—she is now 
able to satisfy it without military 
bases inside the Arab world. The 
Suez evacuation in 1954 followed 
a decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that the base was no longer worth 
the cost of its protection in peace- 
time, And when Britain pushed Iraq 
into the Northern Tier defense sys- 
tem in 1955 by setting up the Bagh- 
dad Pact, there were many military 
experts who felt that the consequent 
military and _ political liabilities 


outweighed the strategic advantages 
of access to Iraqi bases in case of war. 

Unfortunately, British diplomacy 
never adjusted itself to these changes 
in British interests, It remained fixed 
in the rigid molds of the past. Long 
after the Chiefs of Staff had begun 
to lose interest in Arab alliances, the 
Foreign Office continued to focus 
its efforts on the accumulation of 
military pacts. Even after Abadan 
had shown the world that United 
States novices knew better than 
British experts how to protect their 
oil interests, the Foreign Office failed 
to appreciate the true nature and ex- 
tent of Britain’s new economic in- 
terests in the area. Nothing has 
better exposed the nonsense talked 
by British spokesmen last August 
about the indispensability of the Suez 
Canal than the present demonstration 
that its importance is only marginal 
compared with that of the oil sup- 
plies themselves, 

Worst of all, London diplomacy 
seems to have treated Arab national- 
ism as an artificial force of no prac 
tical consequence—perhaps this was 
an ironic consequence of Britain’s 
own part in bringing it to life. After 
the Suez débacle, for example, Lord 
Salisbury could say on November 9: 
“The Middle East is suffering from 
an unhealthily stimulated spirit of 
nationalism. ... That spirit is not 
a natural growth but one deliberately 
inculcated as an instrument of policy 
by the present leaders of Russia.” 

There can be little doubt that the 
blunders resulting from such myopia 
were aggravated by the capricious 
petulance of the Prime Minister him- 
self, who has lurched from one eX: 
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treme of policy to the other every 
few months, particularly in his atti- 
tude toward Egypt’s Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, Given the strength of Arab 
nationalism, it was certain that Iraq’s 
adherence to the Baghdad Pact would 
push Egypt and Syria out of neu- 
tralism into the arms of Russia. Yet 
even after Nasser had publicly an- 
nounced his Soviet allegiance, Eden 
continued to woo him with offers of 
diplomatic help against Israel and 
economic aid for the unsound Aswan 
High Dam project. 

So much for the past. It can at 
least be said that the Anglo-French 
crime in Suez has clarified the situa- 
tion. From the moment Eden issued 
his ultimatum on October 30, the 
whole Arab world rallied around 
Egypt—including Britain’s allies in 
Iraq, Jordan and Libya. Worse was 
to come. By appearing to surrender 
to Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin what he would not concede to 
the United Nations, Eden made Rus- 
sia the savior of the whole Arab 
world. In addition, his choice of allies 
in the operation was calculated to in- 
flame the maximum hatred of Britain 
throughout the Middle East and North 
Africa. In the Security Council on 
November 6, Iran voted with Russia 
against the West. On November 8, 
Turkey and Pakistan joined Iraq and 
Iran in saying they would refuse to 
attend a meeting of the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact if Britain attended. 

What can now be done to start re- 
pairing the damage? The whole 
of the Western world can be grateful 
to the United States for abandoning 
her European allies on the Suez issue 
and joining the Afro-Asian group— 
the U. S. is now the only white coun- 
try with any basis for a positive 
policy in the Middle East, But the 
Labor Opposition has at least pre- 
served the possibility of future British 
influence by fighting Eden’s folly. It 
is not too soon to think about the 
Principles which should govern the 
Middle Eastern policy of the next 
Labor government. 

It looks as if the millstone of the 
Baghdad Pact will be jettisoned in 
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any case. There is certainly no basis 
left for British military ties with any 
Arab country—though there may be 
a case for external support of the 
Northern Tier on Russia’s frontiers. 
The most we can hope of the Arab 
countries themselves is that they will 
remain able and willing to defend 
their neutrality. There may still be 
a chance of reducing Arab hatred by 
contributions of economic aid 
through some third party like the 
United Nations. If so, this should 
of course be done. Britain also has 
a clear moral duty to compensate 
Egypt for the material destruction 
wrought in Eden’s war. 

The one basic interest 
Britain must protect is her access to 
Middle Eastern oil. The nationaliza- 
tion of British oil installations in the 
Arab world now seems inevitable, but 
this need not interrupt Britain’s 
access to their products. The one 
fatal mistake would be to use the 
Arabs’ need for British markets to 
force capitulation on this issue. As 
Abadan has already shown, there is 
no nationalist who will not prefer 
beggary to foreign domination. 

In fact, the real question is whether 
the Western world should not itself 
nationalize its oil companies, It is 
highly dangerous to leave our vital 
interests in the Middle East in the 
hands of private companies whose 
operations are inaccessible to public 
control, and whose wealth is greater 
than that of any state in Asia. Talk 
of Anglo-American oil rivalry in the 
Middle East disguises the true prob- 
lem—that the international oil car- 
tels work together as a force inde- 
pendent of the interests or desires of 
the governments which protect them. 
At the very least, a means must be 
found of exercising continuous pub- 
lic control over their operations. This 
is of course an international problem 
on which Britain could not act effec- 
tively without cooperation from the 
U. S., Holland and France. 

There remains the crucial problem 
of Israel, which may prove to be in- 
separable from the problem of Rus- 
sia in the Middle East. For so long 


which 


as the Arab woald is a battleground 
of the cold war, Russia can wreck an y 
Western policy. by unscrupulous sup- 
port of the Arabs against Israel. But — 
if Soviet neutrality on Israel can 
somehow be obtained, it should be 
possible to produce physical UN 
guarantees of whatever Israeli fron- 
tiers emerge from negotiation, and 
to reopen the Suez Canal to Israel’s 
ships. This will not solve Israel’s 
problem. Border infiltration is liable 
to continue so long as there are Arab 
refugees, and a territorial blockade 
of Israel will last as long as the Arab 
peoples consider Israel their enemy. 

No one who knows the provocation 
can administer a severe moral re- 
proof to Israel for her attack on 
Egypt. But the political argument 
against that attack remains as true as 
ever. The humiliation of a second de- 
feat is bound to make the Arabs even 
less inclined than before to make real 
peace with Israel. Israel’s only re- 
maining diplomatic asset is inter- 
national good will—the American elec- 
tions have exploded the myth of the 
Jewish vote. She did not strengthen 
that asset by invading Sinai. 

Finally, one lesson emerges more 
clearly than any other from the 
tragedy. The best and perhaps the 
only way by which Britain can pro- 
tect her real interests in the Middle 
East is through the widest possible in- 
ternational cooperation—preferably 
in the United Nations, The whole of 
Western Europe and much of Asia 
are as much concerned as Britain in 
securing access to Middle Eastern oil. 
Free transit through the Suez Canal 
is even more an interest of Asia and 
Southern Europe than it is of Britain. 

Any solution of these problems 
which could be worked out and 
guaranteed in the framework of the 
United Nations would be better than 
the situation which existed before 
the Anglo-French attack. And the 
more Britain stays in the background 
during the negotiation of such a solu- 
tion, the better. I only hope the 
British Government will cease the 
appalling pretense that such a solu- 
tion was the aim of its policy. 








‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE PAST month will be remem- 

bered as one in which the current 
of historical development, often 
sluggish, began to rush with the 
speed of a mountain torrent. What 
made this period so packed with 
drama is that three festering crises 
boiled over into actual warfare. 
There was first the crisis of Soviet 
imperialism, which erupted peace- 
fully in Poland and with glorious 
violence in Hungary. Second was 
the unresolved feud between Israel 
and the Arab world, immensely ag- 
gravated by the big Soviet arms ship- 
ments to Egyptian dictator Nasser. 
Finally, there was the special quarrel 
between Great Britain and France, 
on one side, and Nasser, on the 
other, over the dictator’s seizure of 
the Suez Canal, with its implied 
threat to vital oil supplies. Nasser’s 
aid to the Algerian rebels, with arms 
and propaganda, was another ele- 
ment in exasperating French public 
opinion. 

These last two crises fused in the 
Israeli-British-French 
Egypt. However much collusion may 
be denied officially, it is hard to be- 
lieve that even so bold a leader as 
David Ben-Gurion would have 
launched a decisive military move 
without some advance hint of Brit- 
ish and French cooperation. 

In the first of these crises, the 
crushing of the freedom movement 
of the Hungarian people by Soviet 
tanks and deportations, the issue of 
right against wrong was as clear as 
it could be. It is a matter of shame 
for the present and concern for the 
future that neither the United Na- 
tions nor the United States found 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Month 
Of Turmoil 


it possible to do anything for the 
Hungarians except shake fingers of 
condemnation. 

Since the Soviet Union has placed 
itself in flagrant contempt of the 
United Nations by ignoring repeated 
demands to withdraw Soviet troops 
from Hungary and permit free elec- 
tions (even that moral whited sepul- 
chre Nehru belatedly associated him- 
self with this stand after Krishna 
Menon had cast votes in the UN 
completely discrediting India’s claim 
as a moral leader), honor and de- 
cency should require the UN to ex- 
pel or suspend Moscow from mem- 
bership until it has purged itself of 
contempt by complying with the 
resolutions, Instead, the Soviet rep- 
resentative is allowed to go on try- 
ing the nerves and patience of the 
delegates with blatant lies and dis- 
tortions. 

It remained for Salvador de 
Madariaga, whose voice was one of 
the few lifted to denounce the fraud 
of Geneva, to put some unanswered 
questions to the honor and con- 
science of the West: 

“If the Soviet Union can threaten 
the West with volunteers for Egypt, 
why cannot the West threaten the 
Soviet Union with volunteers for 
Hungary? Why doesn’t the UN send 
an ultimatum to the Soviet Union 
demanding evacuation of Hungarian 
territory within a week and an im- 
mediate cease-fire? .. . Is it for fear 
of a general war and the H-bomb? 
If so, why should the Soviet Union 
be less afraid than we?” 

The other crisis, in the Middle 
East, is much more complex, and I 
must confess to a conflict of heart 





and head in my reaction. In my 
heart, I was cheering for the gallant 
Israeli Army as it cleaned up Nas. 
ser’s poised assault forces and cap. 
tured great stores of Soviet equip. 
ment. And, if the French and Brit- 
ish had moved with equal speed and 
decision, the Middle East might 
have been minus a dictator and the 
ground might be prepared for a 
reasonable solution of the Suez and 
Israeli security problems. 

On the other hand, my head kept 
repeating that knockout blows, how- 
ever effectively delivered, will not 
provide the final answer to the Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict. And the use of 
force, under whatever provocation, 
by powers which formerly exercised 
considerable dominance in Egypt 
was bound to open a Pandora’s box of 
troubles, Even had the coup gone 
off, as I confess I wish it had, with 
the occupation of the whole Canal 
Zone and perhaps Cairo and Alex- 
andria also, there would have been 
many obstacles and difficulties. The 
Canal would have been temporarily 
blocked and exposed to sabotage. 
The pipelines to the vital oil sources 
would have been cut. 

What was worse than undertaking 
the landing in Egypt was accepting 
the cease-fire under Bulganin’s in- 
solent and undoubtedly empty threat 
of nuclear warfare. International 
relations have reached an intolerable 
stage if the Soviet Union can al- 
ways get its way by merely brandish- 
ing an atomic bomb in one hand 
and a rocket in the other, Faced 
with such a situation, one might well 
say: Better an end with terror than 
a terror without end. 

And, whatever may be thought of 
the unwisdom of the Anglo-French 
step, there is something very dis: 
quieting about the spectacle of the 
United States Government putting 
the screws on Great Britain, France 
and Israel in a case where right and 
wrong are mixed and applying no 
effective pressure against the Soviet 
Union in the case of Hungary, which 
will live in history as a case of abso- 
lute right against absolute wrong. 
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By Edmund Wilson 
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A sparkling panorama of the books and the ideas. the 
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tive best—by our most original and brilliant critic. 





KHRUSHCHEV AND 
STALIN'S GHOST 
By Bertram D. Wolfe 


LIST PRICE: $3.95 
An authoritative, up-to-date account of events in 


Russia and the satellite empire since Stalin’s death 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





An American Traveler 


Willa Cather in Europe. 
Ed. by George N. Kates. 
Knopf. 178 pp. $3.00. 


THERE IS a piety that makes us 
gather what we can of a significant 
writer, especially one that is gone. 
When Willa Cather, author of O Pio- 
neers!, My Antonia, A Lost Lady, 
The Professor's House, Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and a dozen other 
works, died on April 24, 1947, it was 
inevitable that efforts should be made 
to round out her canon. 

As might be expected, her pub- 
lishers started the process. In 1948, 
as if after a decent wait, they brought 
out three uncollected stories in a vol- 
ume called The Old Beauty and Oth- 
ers. A year later, they put together 
her critical views in Willa Cather on 
Writing. Other odds and ends no 
doubt were on hand, but they were 
not used. Willa Cather had made it 
clear when alive that nothing of hers 
half-formed or inadequate should be 
published. The interdiction had ap- 
plied to correspondence, too. 

One particular segment of material 
was bound, however, to see print. It 
was no secret that she had attended 
the University of Nebraska and had 
been active in collegiate belles-lettres. 
In 1950, the press of that university 
collected this juvenilia in Writings 
from Willa Cather’s Campus Years. 

Even if interest in Catheriniana 
had flagged after this, it would sure- 
ly have been restored by what hap- 
pened next. Beginning with a study 
of Willa Cather’s use of the Nebras- 
kan town Red Cloud (Mildred R. 
Bennett), a critical introduction (Da- 
vid Daiches), a memoir (Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant), a personal record 
(Edith Lewis), and a biography (E. 
K. Brown-Leon Edel) followed hard 


on each other’s heels. 
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Reviewed by Max Cosman 


Contributor, “Theatre Arts,” 
“Pacific Spectator,” “Arizona Quarterly” 


This putting of an admired writer 
before us in her own words and in 
her own time is well served by the 
book under consideration now. Willa 
Cather in Europe is a slim thing— 
fourteen sketches, each of which is 
knowledgeably if somewhat obtru- 
sively presented by the editor, George 
N. Kates. Traveling with a compan- 
ion through England and France in 
the summer of 1902, Willa Cather 
sent them back as paid-for copy to 
the Nebraskan State Journal. 

Arguing merely from the record 
that the West at the turn of the cen- 
tury was not equal to Europe in finer 
things, one might conclude that our 
reporter must have been a Puritanish, 
culturally-starved girl. An early critic 
like Stuart Sherman does say some- 
thing to this effect. The facts, how- 
ever, play havoc with such stereo- 
types. In 1902, Willa Cather was a 
woman of 28. Opposed to restrictions 
in tomboy days, she was no less a 
rebel as adult against small-town 
mores. Indeed, having long been 
close to cultured immigrants as well 
as to those of native consequence, and 
having had a variety of experience as 
journalist, teacher and writer, she 
was as mature a personality as the 
occasion could call for. 

Her book, then, must be accepted 
for what it is: a competent report. 
Honest and fresh-eyed, it is filled 
with verbal snapshots—an Edwardian 
grand dinner, the cathedral cloister 
at Chester, the studio of Bourne-Jones, 
the peace of Le Lavandou. 

But the value of the book is not 
really in its tourist impressions or 
in its occasional severities. Rather it 
is in its revelation of matters perti- 











nent to Willa Cather’s development 
as artist. First, there was her need to 
evaluate her country. The groups in 
the square of Liverpool pleased her, 
and yet “although the whole effect 
was remarkably gay, there was noth- 
ing of the smartness and neatness and 
trimness of an American crowd.” And 
further: “The American idea of neat- 
ness, of being genuine as far as you 
go, of having little and having it 
good, which at home even the shop 
girls imbibe more or less of, prevails 
not at all here.” What would Mrs, 
Trollope have said to these stric- 
tures? And in Daudet’s country—in 
middle Provence, high, windy, dusty 
—the mistral was “more terrible than 
any wind that ever came up from 
Kansas.” 

It is not that Willa Cather wished 
to aggrandize her country at the ex- 
pense of others. She had a score or 
two to settle with it herself. The point 
is that she was scrupulous. What was 
bad was bad, the good likewise. If 
the English voice was lovely. then say 
so. If the French were brotherly when 
they sighted their shores, then put it 
down. And if you found that your 
own land was superior in any way, 
why, admit it. 

A second need of Willa Cather’s 
was to discover that what had been 
her deepest experience, what under- 
lay her particular consciousness—the 
pioneer life—had validity and was 
worth devotion. Why did she dislike 
the gin-soaked in London and admire 
the field workers of Barbizon? Be- 
cause the former proved how desper- 
ate were those separated from the 
earth, and the latter, the cultivators, 
how blessed they were, even as_her 
Nebraskan pioneers were. Her indict- 
ment of the one and approval of the 
other are implied in the comment 
made on Monte Carlo: “Though all 
Europe goes to spend its money in 
this little kingdom not three miles 
long, there is nothing at all produced 
or manufactured there, and no life at 
all that takes hold upon the soil or 
grapples with the old conditions set 
for a people.” 

Perhaps the most personal neces 
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sity was to confirm herself as a 
writer. The towns back home were 
in the main so raw, so unable to ac- 
cept creative dedication, particularly 
a woman’s. But here in France dedi- 
cation to writing was understood. 
Flaubert had satirized and cursed 
Rouen, but no matter. “In France it 
seems that a town will forgive the 
man who curses it if only he is great 
enough.” 

Understanding extended to the 


very cemeteries. In Montmartre, the 
tomb of Dumas fils was one of the 
most beautiful as that of Heine was 
the most covered with forget-me-nots. 
In Peére-Lachaise the grave of Alfred 
de Musset was among the most care- 
fully kept. True, Balzac’s was a poor 
affair, but that was unimportant since 
he lived on in every street and his 
characters were everywhere. 

Among other perceptions, then, 
some as sensitive as those on the 


Papal terrace at Avignon, some as 
robust as those about the paganism 
of English canal boaters, this vision 
of glory, of grappling with fundamen- 
tals, of clarifying her attitude to her 
country was what Willa Cather 
sought and in part found on her first 
trip to Europe. The embodiment of 
the vision was to come, as we know, 
crudely at first, very surely later, in 
the men and women who give point 
to her books. 





Foreign 


Russia and America. 
By Henry L. Roberts. 
Harper. 251 pp. $3.50. 


THIs IS a reasoned argument for 
the policy of responsible American 
participation in world affairs, Mr. 
Roberts, although personally respon- 
sible for the conclusions of the book, 
had the advantage of the delibera- 
tions of a distinguished discussion 
group which met under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. John J. McCloy. 

Obviously, the group and Mr. Rob- 
erts started with strong preferences 
for what might be called a “liberal” 
foreign policy. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Roberts concludes that the 
United States must maintain its ca- 
pacity for prompt retaliation against 
a hydrogen bomb attack; it must 
have a balanced military force capa- 
ble of meeting a variety of other 
attacks; it must reduce American 
vulnerability in order to reduce the 
possibility of a surprise attack; it 
must maintain or regain its lead in 
the technological race; it must con- 
stantly explore the possibilities of 
arms control; it must check Soviet 
territorial advance; it must maintain 
and develop its overseas commit- 
ments, especially NATO. To support 
all these policies, the United States 
must continue its economic growth 
and assist the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in an imaginative way. Mr. 
Roberts realizes that such policies 
are expensive but argues that the 
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Policy and Deterrence 


Reviewed by Herbert S. Dinerstein 


Social science division, 
Rand Corporation 


United States is far from its ceiling 
in economic potentialities. 

The method employed by Mr. 
Roberts in arguing his case makes 
for awkwardness and lack of focus. 
He develops his argument by present- 
ing the pros and cons on various is- 
sues with admirable detachment and 
then giving his own judgment. Per- 
haps it was felt that this debater’s 
format would increase the writer’s 
objectivity. Perhaps it was felt that 
this style of presentation would be 
most effective in changing the opin- 
ions of readers who did not accept 
Mr. Roberts’s basic approach. But 
political analysis in the form of briefs 
for and against makes for hard read- 
ing. And, what is a more serious 
fault, it leads the author away from 
the heart of some important issues. 

The whole discussion of nuclear 
deterrence is an example of one of 
the disadvantages of the structure of 
Mr. Roberts’s argument. From the 
discussion on pages 15 ff., the reader 
is led to believe that one of the cru- 
cial questions facing the United 
States is whether to continue further 
thermonuclear development or not. 
Mr. Roberts presents the case against 
further thermonuclear development 
in terms of a fear that it will create 
many problems and that it would be 
preferable if these weapons did not 


exist; therefore, one must agree with 
his conclusion that “statesmen, mili- 
tary leaders or citizens . . . inevitably 
act and decide inside the framework 
of that conflict, and within that frame- 
work the steps which have been taken 

. appear absolutely necessary.” 

Surely Mr. Roberts is right in his 
contention that we have no choice 
but to retain and develop nuclear 
weapons as long as our enemies do 
so. But by concentrating on this obvi- 
ous point Mr. Roberts slights the 
important issue of what constitutes a 
deterrent. It is not until much later 
in his argument (on page 96) that we 
read that there is doubtless a point 
at which the marginal utility of add- 
ing to the deterrent force is less than 
building up our military and defense 
strength in other sectors. It seems 
quite clear that if the United States 
in the future has nothing but a deter- 
rent force, then it will have neither 
the power nor the authority to claim 
leadership in the free world. 

Mr. Roberts does not seem to have 
thought through the problem of de- 
terrence in a way satisfactory to him- 
self, It is his lack of certainty on that 
point which leads him to the view 
that the deterrent force always has 
first claim on resources and makes 
him defensive on the necessity of 
other than deterrent forces. Mr. Rob- 
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erts finds it difficult to accept the idea 
of deterrence. On page 11, he takes 
issue with the notion that the greatly 
increased destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons has altered the cost-gain 
ratio in warfare and eliminated war 
as a rational instrument. Mr. Roberts 
rejects the view that wars have been 
and will be started on cost-risk calcu- 
lations. This has not been the case 
in the past and will not necessarily 
he the case in the future—even with 
the existence of nuclear weapons, ar- 
gues Mr. Roberts. Yet, on page 45 
that if defenses 
were quite efficient “it is at least cer- 
tain that the attacker could not be 


the author says 


sure he could avoid devastating re- 
taliation. In general, the risk element 
seems so high that a surprise attack 
would be a very dangerous gamble.” 

These two statements can be recon- 
ciled if we assume the first or the 
second of the following propositions: 
One, the attacker, presumably Russia, 
would think the enemy so weak that 
he could be sure of avoiding devas- 
the Soviet 
leaders are reckless and will gamble 


tating retaliation; two, 
with their very existence. 
Since it seems unlikely that United 
States defenses will ever be permitted 
to decline so far that the Russians 
can attack with impunity. Mr. Rob- 
erts would seem to be concerned 
about Soviet recklessness. He never 
deals with the question directly, but 
a clue to his fears is furnished by his 
attribution to the Russian regime (on 
page 29) of “unlimited expectations 
and intentions regarding its eventual 
expansion.” This is a very serious 
matter. To daydream in terms of un- 
limited expectations and intentions is 
merely idle; to act on these fantasies 
of omnipotence is insane. Mr. Roberts 
never contends that the Soviets are 
reckless to the point of risking their 
own destruction, but there seems to 
be no other possible assumption un- 
derlying his often-repeated warning 
that cost-gain calculations may not 
govern in a future nuclear conflict. 
Mr. Roberts’s cloudiness on this 
vital point seems to be the source of 


his failure to grapple with the prob- 
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lem of the relationship between the 
deterrent force and other strengths. 
If the Kremlin is indeed suicidally 
reckless, then the advocates of pre- 
ventive war were right. But if the 
Russians have a normal desire to sur- 
vive, then the likelihood of devastat- 
ing retaliation is a sufficient deter- 
rent. Over-investment in deterrence is 
wasteful if the Russians are sane 


and does not deter them from making 
war if they are not. 

Despite shortcomings in Mr. Rob. 
erts’s approach, however, he is to be 
commended for his effort. On this 
urgent and complex subject, he says 
many sound things which cannot be 
said too often. He will serve the pub. 
lic interest if he pursues this subject 
further. 





Cold War Strategy 


Competitive Coexistence. 
By Rodney Gilbert. 
Bookmailer. 182 pp. $3.00. 


RopNeyY GILBERT, the erstwhile 
“Heptisax” of the New York Herald 
Tribune, here presents his critique of 
United States policy vis-a-vis world 
Communism—what it is, and what he 
believes it ought to be. The two bear 
little resemblance. 

In pungent and often flamboyant 
language, he covers a wide sweep of 
recent history and future prediction 
in wrapping up his thesis: that “com- 
petitive coexistence” is just another 
hifalutin name for the cold war, and 
that it is a war to extinction that we 
had better get on with before the 
Communists nibble the free world to 
death. Our open objective, he says, 
should be the total liquidation of 
Communism, and instead of falling 
for Soviet slogans about “relaxing 
tension” we should do our utmost to 
generate more tension within the 
Communist empire. 

He is not, however, for a hot, “pre- 
ventive’ war, and he makes a con- 
vincing case against the likelihood of 
a general nuclear conflict. Besides ev- 
eryone’s natural repugnance to being 
vaporized, he offers two less widely 
appreciated deterrents to a hydrogen 
war: 

First, the Soviets do not want to 
destroy the industrial workshop and 
trained “proletariat” of the United 
States because that would foil their 
ultimate ambition to steal them as a 
going concern. They prefer the slow- 


Reviewed by 
Vontgomery M. Green 


er, indirect strategy of knocking off 
Asia, Africa, Europe and South 
America by political subversion and 
economic pressure, thus isolating the 
United States in a hopeless position, 
bereft of allies, overseas markets and 
raw materials, 

Mr. 
doubting a nuclear holocaust is that 
we do not, or at any rate should not, 
want to annihilate millions of our po- 
tential allies, the non-Communist sub- 
ject peoples, in order to hit the ruling 
minority of “Bolshevik scoundrels 
and fanatics.” Such an act, or even 
the threat of it, would be the equiva- 
lent of the monumental Nazi blunder 


Gilbert’s second reason for 


in antagonizing the originally frien¢- 
ly peoples of the Soviet Union in 
1941-42. He thinks that the Soviets 
build-up of intercontinental bombers. 
missiles and submarines is primarily 
intended to cancel out our nuclear 
striking power, and thus to leave 
them free to wage the subversive po 
litical warfare at which they excel. 

Mr. Gilbert writes that it is past 
time for our political leaders to stop 
chanting “Peace, peace” when there 
is no peace; to admit the ghastly 
shellacking we have taken so far in 
the cold war; and to lead the nation 
over to the offensive. Then, he is col 
fident, the mercurial American public 
would pitch in with their traditional 
wartime will to win the fight against 
Communism. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Old Vic Company in Shakespearean 
repertoire. Presented by the Old Vic Trust 
and the Arts Council of Great Britain. 
Under the management of S. Hurok. At the 
Winter Garden. 


RADITION and new growth—the 
os preserves, the other vivifies. 
Ideally, together they blend the best 
of the past with the hope of the 
future. Great names have built the 
tradition of the Old Vic London 
theater company; new faces are 
carrying it on. We have seen the 
new company in three of Shakes- 
peare’s plays; a fourth, Troilus and 
Cressida, will come the night after 
Christmas to complete the reper- 
toire. 

While tradition tends to harden 
into a fixed and lifeless mold, youth 
has its own dangers, Without ex- 
perience and wisdom, young hands 
are prone to express emotion by ex- 
ternal means: instead of an anguished 
spirit, a heaving body. Young 
Romeo, exclaiming that banishment 
is a living death, flings himself to 
the ground, beating with futile hands 
the callous earth. It is almost al- 
ways true of young companies—of 
our off-Broadway groups, for ex- 
ample—that the settings are superior 
to the acting. The present Old Vic 
company is bedeviled by this fervor 
of the young, 

This substitution of outer stir for 
inner feeling is least disturbing in 
Richard II. This, the most rhetorical 
of the current offerings, suits the 
talents of a young and earnest group. 
The King himself is an actor; he 
watches himself, feels sad for him- 
self, through much of the play. In 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Shakespeare and 
The Young Old Vic 


the moment of his abdication, he 
makes reference to the crucifixion of 
Jesus—the monarch is the divine 
representative. The soliloquy of 
Richard—“I have been studying how 
I may compare/This prison where 
I live unto the world”—is far more 
self-entangled than any of Hamlet’s, 
which at least look toward action. 
The King is a mirror-man, a crea- 
ture all surface. Hence, perhaps, it 
is that John Neville does his best 
work as King Richard. 

Likewise, Paul Rogers endows 
John of Gaunt with power, especi- 
ally in that flower of rhetoric, the 
speech in praise of his native land: 
“This royal throne of kings, this 
sceptred isle, This earth of majesty, 
this seat of Mars, This other Eden, 
demi-Paradise, , . . This happy breed 
of men, this little world, This preci- 
ous stone set in the silver sea... . 
This blessed plot, this earth, this 
realm, this England.” As the Queen, 
Claire Bloom, speaking scarcely a 
dozen lines, makes a pretty part of 
the pageantry—which was especially 
effective in the movements of monks, 
soldiers, canopied queen or solitary 
jester—between the tides of action. 

With the “star-crossed lovers” we 
find another story. As Romeo and 
Juliet impetuously chase the stars, 
and the moon of desire wanes in the 
night of despair, we should be wooed 
into sweet acceptance of the tender 
make-believe. Instead, we find what 
seems a deliberate artifice com- 
pounded with wild motion. Juliet as 
well as Romeo falls weeping to the 
floor. Her nurse should be given 
credit for trying a new conception 


of the role—but not, alas, for suc- 
ceeding. The mixture of bouncing 
bawd and flirtatious fishwife helps 
to jar us from any involvement in 
the story’s mood, 

The set is managed well, its single 
basic structure quickly and deftly 
adjusted to accommodate _ street 
brawl, Capulet ball, monk’s cham- 
ber, balcony, and grisly tomb. Claire 
Bloom, as Juliet, adds a fit touch 
by keeping visible, beneath the ma- 
turity that love and sorrow breed, 
the impulsive starts and high-pitched 
exclamations of the child. But there 
hangs over the play an air rather 
of simulated passion than of real 
woe, a mournful memory preserved 
in cameo, not a living love and dy- 
ing sadness. 

In Macbeth, the substitution of ac- 
tion for feeling is greater still. Be- 
fore a word is spoken, a soldier falls, 
sorely wounded, on the stage. The 
sergeant who brings the first word of 
Macbeth’s victory is borne past the 
King on a stretcher, liberally be- 
smeared with gore. Later, gore cov- 
ers Macbeth’s hands and from the 
grooms daggers it spreads to Lady 
Macbeth, so that when she grasps 
the arm of her hesitant lord she 
leaves her bloody traces. The ghost 
of Duncan is clotted o’er with blood. 
The witches come with a long stick, 
half-crutch, half-ladle, to stir the 
doom-filled cauldron. At the close, a 
basket is suddenly uplifted on a 
pole, inside it the severed head of 
Macbeth. The physical almost 
thrusts the psychic off the stage. 

The emphasis on outward signs 
of inner disorder, however, makes 
the players themselves seem mainly 
to recite their lines, instead of speak- 
ing from the spontaneous impulsion 
of the moment, Shakespeare is sel- 
dom unrewarding, and these produc- 
tions are prodigal of his power. In 
the three plays now in this reper- 
toire, however, the exuberance of 
youth needs taming, so that the 
richer spirit, at once calmer and 
more intense, may be revealed and 
glow with true Shakespearean beauty 
and ardor. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





RADIATION 


“The continuance of the present rate of 
H-bomb testing—by the most sober and 
responsible scientific judgment—does not im- 
peril the health of humanity,” said President 
Eisenhower, citing the “most authoritative 
judgment” of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 


The New York Times of June 13 printed 
the report of the Genetics Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences on the “Biologi- 
cal Effects of Atomic Radiation.” These were 
the front-page headlines it ran on that day: 
“Scientists Term Radiation a Peril to Future 
of Man,” “Even Small Dose Can Prove Harm- 
ful to Descendants of Victim, Report States,” 
“A Safety Limit Is Urged,” and “Medical and 
Dental X-Rays Called Excessive—Panel Urges 
Reduction in Use.” 


Here is an excerpt from the report: “The 
concept of a safe rate of radiation simply does 
not make sense if one is concerned with the 
genetic damage to future generations. What 
counts from the point of view of genetic damage 
is not the rate; it is the total accumulated 
dose to the reproductive cells of the individual 
from the beginning of his life up to the time 
the child is conceived.” 

Speaking of the possibility that the effect 
of “increased and prolonged radiation might 
so raise the death rate and so lower the birth 
rate that the population considered as a whole 
would decline and perish,” the report says: “We 
are at present extremely uncertain as to the 
level of this fatal threshold for a human 
population. That is one reason why we must 
be cautious about increasing the total amount 
of radiation to which the entire population is 
exposed.” 

The report further states: “Most of the 
harm would remain unnoticed for a shorter 
or longer time in the genetic constitution of 
the successive generations of offspring. But 
the harm would persist. . . . There is no 
minimum amount of radiation dose, that is, 
which must be exceeded before any harmful 
mutations occur. . . . Do not consider [that 
there] is an amount of radiation which is 
genetically harmless, for there is no such 
figure other than zero.” 

Yet, the President says the “most sober and 
responsible scientific judgment” is that “the 
continuance of the present rate of H-bomb 
testing does not imperil the health of 
humanity.” 

This is simply not so. The President is ex- 
pressing the views of his own advisers, not 
those of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Washington, D. C. SipneY Koretz 
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